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handsome face turned toward the observer, and his 
aristocratic hand resting between the folds of some 
rich drapery, hanging over the back of a chair. Near 
him stands a girlish figure in the precise attitude 
of the beautiful Anna in the old studio; the slender 
waist, the lovely shoulders and neck encircled by a 
golden chain, the luxuriant hair, a glimpse of the 
cheek, and the white, girlish hand — all are deline- 
ated with the touch of a master. Upon the easel is a 
faintly outlined picture of a lady, blonde and beauti- 
ful, with smiling lips and eyes— the portrait of the 
young pupil herself. On one side a bass-viol leans 
against the wall, a reminder of the merry music which 
sounded so often through the studio, and in the back 
ground appears Frau Katherina bearing refreshments 
for her husband and his scholars. 

Indeed, there had been no dearth of music in the 
Leyden studio. If Dow were weary, or the sky gray 
and overcast, Anna must sing in her sweet voice, or 
the artist Terburg come over with his violin, and 
Franz play the bass-viol. Poor Franz was sadly 
angry that Anna never seemed moved by the plain- 
tive strains which he drew from his instrument, and 
answered only by roguish smiles all the languishing 
glances with which he accompanied them. The 
maiden could not be made to understand the senti- 
ments of his susceptible heart. She jested with 
merry indifference, deaf to his half-uttered declara- 
tions of love, and at last told him plainly that the 
gay, light-hearted Franz Mieris pleased her a thou- 
sand times more than his quiet, melancholy double. 

A wonderful instrument is a woman's heart. The 
most practised hand often fails to elicit harmonious 
accords from its delicate strings, while, sometimes, 
beneath unskilled fingers, sound forth the sweetest 
melodies. So the heart of the fair Anna, impervious 
to the ardent eyes of Franz Mieris, melted before 
the gentle glances of the young sculptor Jacob Heers, 
who, having just returned from Rome, was a frequent 
visitor at Gerhard Dow's atelier. The musical enter- 
tainments now received a new impetus, for. Heers 
could strike the lute with a master-hand. Some- 
times the returned prodigal discoursed with eloquent 
enthusiasm upon the wonder-land of divine statues, 
and a sky perennially blue. How they all listened ! 
Even impatient Franz, but most of all the lovely 
Anna. Her eyes rested with an expression of devout 
admiration upon the dark, earnest face of the speaker, 
falling only when his soft glance met her own, which 
happened oftener and oftener. The rose glowed 
deeper on the maiden's cheek, her breath grew 
quicker, her smile more radiant, and thus the "blue 
flower " of a first happy love unfolded in Gerhard 
Dow's studio. 

Frau Katherina was soon the confidante of the 
girl's over-full heart, and, after the manner of women, 
she constituted herself the guardian of the lovers. It 
was she who arranged for Anna a v seat beside herself 
in the twilight, at that window of the parlor which 
looked out upon the street, where Jacob Heers was 
sure to pass, bow a respectful greeting, and then step 
a little nearer. Then the housewife would suddenly 
remember some important matters demanding her 
immediate presence. There seemed always to be a 
kettle boiling over in the kitchen, and there were no 
such junketing cats in all Leyden beside as in Ger- 
hard Dow's house. 

Meanwhile the young people were left alone. Their 
conversation was very softly carried on, the little 
blonde head peering so shyly from behind the yel- 
low violets and rosemary. Sometimes a man's hand, 
strong and shapely, stole in, and rested on the win- 
dow-sill — perhaps to set the flower-pots right — no 
wearisome labor, surely ; yet the rosy, girlish fingers 
hastened to aid that hand, and so were held suddenly 
in warm, sweet imprisonment, until Frau Katherina 
came back, and the dungeon opened of itself. But 
the lovers were not seldom startled in a more un- 
gentle fashion. A rain of coarser garden vegetables 
would fall among the flowers, accompanied by a 
shrill whistle, or a sneering laugh. Whence came 
these insults ? 

Gerhard Dow, whose eyes were wont to observe so 
closely every lineament of the human face, seemed 
strangely blind to the plain declaration of the two 
happy faces, but Franz Von Mieris's dark -blue eyes 
were all the keener, and his heart was torn with angry 
jealousy. 

Perhaps he had made love to the charming Anna 
more as a pleasant pastime, than in sacred earnest, 
yet none the less had his manly vanity received a 
painful stab. Such wounds are always hard to heal. 
Was not Jacob Heers a head shorter than he ? What 



comparison between that slender form and his own 
perfect proportions ? Did not all the beauties of 
Leyden declare his black eyes unsurpassed? Had 
ever any one, except Anna Smythers of Ghent, with- 
stood his eloquent lips and fearless glances ? And 
yet she preferred that insignificant fellow ! Had he 
possessed the arm of a giant, how gladly would he 
have flung Jacob Heers back to that Rome whence 
he came ! Anna no longer appeared with her accus- 
tomed regularity in the studio. A woman in love 
seems in that blessed time to forget for one thing all 
the most earnest pursuits of her life. Dow's pupil 
now often neglected her easel to sit for hours in her 
own little room, watching the path of the clouds, and 
wondering much how her father would receive the 
young sculptor, when he should one day go to Ghent, 
to say to him, " I ask your daughter for my wife." 

The master, excited by Franz Mieris's jesting ques- 
tions, began to wonder aloud at the negligence of his 
once so diligent pupil. It was well that Frau Kathe- 
rina knew so well how to pacify her husband, and 
coax him to let " the child " alone. At evening they 
were always together as usual, and Anna's face was 
so radiantly happy, and her voice sounded so sweetly 
to the accompaniment of Jacob Heers's lute, that the 
master always forgot his little resentment. 

So days and weeks passed away. But suddenly, 
one day, Pere Smythers appeared in the studio, and 
in curt, decided terms, demanded the return of his 
daughter, for whom he had found an acceptable 
suitor. He also hinted at secret information from 
some one, that Anna was learning nothing of import- 
ance, and evincing no zeal in her work. 

Oddly enough, he had brought with him his pros- 
pective son-in-law, Lucas' Smart, the richest miller in 
Ghent, with whose well-kept person he hoped most 
favorably to impress his daughter. 

But, alas, how pale grew the face of the beautiful 
girl ! She could not even give her father a suitable 
greeting. Trembling and confused, she stood before 
him, and he saw with violent displeasure the tears 
bursting from her eyes. Tears were a poor accom- 
paniment, indeed, to the obedience due from a child 
to a parent. 

Anna felt the gaze of Lucas Smart riveted on her 
face, while she explained that she was willing to re- 
turn with her father, and remain his faithful, obedi- 
ent daughter, but in reference to her future husband 
she begged that the decision might be delayed for a 
few years; Frau Katherina, meanwhile, encouraged 
her by signs. 

The old man received this request in great anger, 
and cursed at once Gerhard Dow's studio, and his 
own folly in ever having sent his daughter there. 

" Now, she is good for nothing in the world ! " he 
cried, striking the table, and setting free a great cloud 
of dust, to the distraction of the master ; " for what is 
a girl good for but to be married ? She has learned 
no more than a thousand others, and now I shall be 
poor all my life, and she with me ! " 

Anna drew herself up, -and cried, with glowing 
cheeks and flashing eyes : 

" Wait a little, father, before you condemn me, and 
insult my master ! Let me place before your eyes an 
evidence of what I have learned with him. Let mc 
show you that I can earn enough by my art, so that 
I need not carry on my shoulders, all my life long, 
the money-bags of an unloved husband. And if I 
can furnish such proof, then give my heart free 
choice ! If I fail, I will go home with you to-day, 
and in one week I will be the wife of Lucas Smart ! " 
Old Smythers could only answer "yes." His child 
seemed to him a very princess, so proudly and com- 
mandingly she stood before him, with her blonde 
braids resting like a crown upon her forehead. But 
the rich miller plucked him by the sleeve, whisper- 
ing: 

" Let us go home. Your princess is too grand for 
my mill, and there are other girls in Ghent ! " 

The old man, without a word, pulled him down 
into a chair beside him, and the two sat close to- 
gether, eagerly waiting. 

Anna seated herself at the table, and cut from a 
roll of parchment a bit of the size of a bean, mingled 
the colors, and bending her head low, began to paint. 
It was still as death in the room. The master worked 
on, apparently indifferent as to the result. Franz 
Mieris stood with disturbed face before his easel, and 
painted the portrait of a judge, with a green neck- 
kerchief and blue nose. Near the half-drawn curtain, 
in the background, stood Frau Katherina, deathly 
pale, with folded hands, and over her left shoulder 
looked the sculptor's intellectual face, a clear beam 



of love streaming from his eyes upon the painting 
maiden. The wild roses outside the window pressed 
curiously against the panes, and beetles and butter- 
flies nearly beat out their brains upon the glass, while 
the sparrows loudly related to each other, and to 
everyone who chose to listen, that inside the studio 
there everything was not quite as it should be. Now 
and then Anna's glance hastily sought the face of the 
rich miller, and the faintest intimation of a sportive 
smile flitted across the deep earnestness of her noble 
face. 

At last she arose, and stepping toward Gerhard 
Dow, she said, " Your eyes shall first behold my trial- 
piece. Tell me if it is good work ! " 

Gerhard Dow laid upon the palm of his broad right 
hand the tiniest painting that ever artist-fingers had 
created, and gazed upon it in amazement. 

" Child, you have learned more than I could ever 
have taught you ! Such work as this, neither I my- 
self, nor any other painter in the Netherlands, could 
equal. I know not who has secretly instructed you. 
Thank him, not me, for your success. You have cre- 
ated the most exquisite miniature genre-picture that 
my eyes ever beheld ! " 

So saying he approached Herr Smythers and Lucas 
Smart, and held out his hand. Franz Mieris came 
near and peered over their shoulder, and all three 
gazed in amazement upon the wonderful miniature 
painting, whose every line was executed with the 
most enchanting clearness and delicacy. There was 
a windmill with its sails, a stout miller who strikingly 
resembled Lucas Smart, horses with sacks, carts, and 
many people crowded together, but each figure en- 
tirely distinct and perfect in its kind. 

The stern judge shoved his little cap from one ear 
to the other, and said slowly : 

" You are right ! nobody could equal that ! We 
need no other fortune ! Lucas Smart, put the prin- 
cess out of your mind. As you said, there are other 
maidens in Ghent. We will go together, and search 
for one. As for Anna, she may stay here and paint ! " 

" No, no ! take me with you ! " cried the lovely 
Anna. " I can go on painting at home, if you will 
allow some one to go with me who haj been my 
chief instructor ! " 

Before the old man could reply, Jacob Heers burst 
from his retreat, and in his joyful confusion fell, by 
mistake, upon the neck of the rich miller, and em- . 
braced him so long and ardently, that Gerhard Dow, 
himself, laughingly rescued the astonished man. 
Then followed a chaos of questions and answers, 
laughter and tears, until, at last, the lovers stood hand 
in hand before the amazed father. 

"But can he do anything in particular?" asked 
Herr Smythers at last, pointing to the young sculp- 
tor. 

" Certainly ! " cried Franz Mieris, with a sneer, "he 
knows how to break stone, and — " 

" And to love your daughter faithfully ! " inter- 
rupted the lovely Anna, and hid her face upon her 
father's breast. 

Franz Mieris slipped his arm in that of Lucas 
Smart, and drew him away, to show him the wind- 
mills of Leyden. 

The little genre painting of the subsequently fa- 
mous artist, Anna Heers, is still exhibited as one of 
the marvels of Ghent. The charming lady executed 
many beautiful pictures in the days of her success, 
but she never again applied her pencil to miniature. 
The wonderful. painting remained the only one of its 
kind — one of the marvelous creations of that most 
famous of masters. Love. — M. A. P. Humphreys. 



The Ideal. — Every man has at times in his mind, 
the ideal of what he should be, but is not. This 
ideal may be high and complete, or it may be quite 
low and insufficient ; yet, in all men that really seek 
to improve, it is better than the actual character. 
Perhaps no one is so satisfied with himself that he 
never wishes to be wiser, better, and more holy. 
Man never falls so low that he can see nothing 
higher than himself. This ideal man which we pro- 
ject, as it were, out of ourselves, and seek to make 
it real — this wisdom, goodness, and holiness, which 
we aim to transfer from our thoughts to our life — 
has an action more or less powerful on each man, 
rendering him dissatisfied with present attainments, 
and restless unless he is becoming better. With 
some men it takes the rose out of the cheek, and 
forces them to wander a long pilgrimage of tempta- 
tion before they reach the Delectable Mountains of 
tranquility, and find " rest for the soul," under the 
tree of life. — Theodore Parker. 



